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Correspondence 





Integration Picture 


Eprror: Stephen P. Ryan, in “Climate of 
the South” (Am. 6/15), criticizes as entire- 
ly too optimistic the Loth-Fleming report on 
specific examples of desegregation, and my 
article in your April 20 issue about the book 
Integration, North and South. 

Mr. Ryan misses the clearly stated pur- 
pose of the Loth-Fleming report. Let: me 
quote from the concluding paragraph of my 
article on the subject: 

Read by itself, of course, Integra- 
tion, North and South presents a com- 
pletely optimistic picture; the authors 
are careful to caution their readers 
that the report is “frankly one-sided” 
because it concerns itself only with the 
forward progress of integration of the 
Negro into American life. The pub- 
licizing of backward steps, reasoned 
the authors, has more than adequately 
been taken care of by the news- 
papers. ... 

Since Mr. Loth and Mr. Fleming have made 
this important qualification, I fail to see 
how Mr. Ryan can take issue with a simple 
listing of constructive efforts to reduce 
racial tensions which have previously been 
unknown to most Americans, North and 
South. 

I certainly do not take exception to Mr. 
Ryan’s decision to recapitulate all the 
“backward steps.” However, if such a re- 
capitulation is intended for the enlighten- 
ment of the author of the Southern section 
of Integration, North and South it is super- 
fluous. Mr. Fleming is a native of Georgia 
who has spent many years in race-relations 
work, and is at present director of the 
Southern Regional Council, in which ca- 
pacity he views at first hand events taking 
place in the South since the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation. . . . 

I think it might be said that, while some 
Americans do see significant forward steps 
being taken toward integration in the 
South, few of us expect to celebrate a final 
solution to the problem in our lifetime—or 
our century. JoserH P. Lyrorp 
New York, N. Y. 


Fighting is a Man’s Job 


Epitor: It is the easiest thing in the world 
for individuals and whole societies to con- 
vince themselves that the safest jobs in 
war are the most important. But if, as is 
the case, the entire defense effort stands 
or falls with the tanker, the rifleman, the 
airman and the sailor who actually come 
to grips with the enemy, then it makes 
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little sense to deny to the combat arms the 
very finest men the country can produce. 
Because of this, Specialist Hardter’s letter 
(Am. 6/29, p. 354) on my “Fighters and 
Non-Fighters” serves only to emphasize the 
need for a change in policy on the part 
of both the nation and the Army in regard 
to the assignment of high-caliber personnel. 
WiLutiaM V. KENNEDY 

Camp Hill, Pa. 


Eprror: In your June 29 issue, Specialist-3 
Ross M. Hardter writes that “very few 
intelligent men volunteer for infantry 
duty,” and that “it is the least intelligent 

. who are most likely to end up carry- 
ing rifles.” 

That may be true in the Army, but it 
certainly isn’t true in the Marine Corps. 
It may be added that Annapolis, West 
Point and the Air Force Academy at Denver 
do not train radar men, radio men, supply 
men, etc. They train fighters; and they take 
them from the most highly educated, so- 


cially responsible and intelligent strata of 
the population. .. . 

I know that in the Marine Corps the 
majority of individuals of all intelligence 
levels volunteer for infantry or other com- 
bat duty. And everyone’s duties—cooks, 
bandsmen, supply men, etc.—start with rifle 
qualification. 

Exusa M. Faran, Lt., USMC 
San Diego, Calif. 


Correction 


Eprror: Somewhere along the line to pub- 
lication, the word “also” was dropped from 
a sentence in my article “Security Com- 
mission Reports” (Am. 7/6, p.375). This 
omission makes it appear from my state- 
ment that Judge James P. McGranery ob- 
jects to the use of wiretap information as 
evidence in cases of security-law violations. 
Actually he fully agrees with this recom- 
mendation of the Security Commission to 
allow such information. He dissents from 
such a recommendation only inasmuch as 
he would “also” permit wiretapping in kid- 
naping cases and because he wants an ex- 
plicit prohibition in all other instances. 

(Rev.) WiLt1AM O'BRIEN, S.J. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Current Comment 





The Girard Case 


The Supreme Court’s decision on 
July 11 that the U. S. Government had 
the right to waive its jurisdiction in the 
case of Specialist William S. Girard, 
accused of causing the death of a Jap- 
anese woman at a U. S. military base in 
Japan, brought a general relief of ten- 
sion in that unfortunate case. The state- 
ment by Robert Dechert, General Coun- 
sel of the U. S, Department of Defense, 
appended to the Court’s decision, 
showed that Japan’s claim to jurisdiction 
over the case was not without a solid 
foundation, There was less talk of the 
probable “unfairness” of a Japanese 
court trial, and more of its probable 
leniency. 

It would be well for Congress to take 
this occasion to look into the various 
“status of forces” agreements entered 
into with foreign governments in regard 
to U. S. servicemen abroad, Particular- 
ly would it be well to give the American 
public a clearer idea of what these 
agreements imply. 

The public should know, for instance, 
1) the need for and utility of such agree- 
ments; 2) the extent to which they are 
concessions to the United States rather 
than concessions by the United States; 
3) the extent to which they cover our 
military personnel, on and off duty; 4) 
how far, if at all, they apply to families 
of servicemen and to U. S. civilians 
employed by the military, 

Some of the talk about the Girard 
case seemed to reflect the jingoism and 
gunboat diplomacy of the 1890's rather 
than the realities of the 1950’s. It is time 
for a bit of hard-headed thinking about 
our place in today’s world. 


Meany on Hungary 


Though our Government took the 
lead: in calling for a special UN Gen- 
eral Assembly to discuss the Hungarian 
report, our representatives don’t seem 
to be thinking in terms of any strong 
UN action. At least James J. Wadsworth, 
deputy U. S. representative to the 
United Nations, is extremely conserva- 
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tive in his language, Addressing mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association 
on July 14, Ambassador Wadsworth 
said that the Soviet slaughter in Hun- 
gary was agonizing proof “how little” 
the United Nations can do peacefully to 
restrain a country with great power but 
no morals. 

This kind of language does not pre- 
sage any dramatic U. S. proposals in the 
forthcoming special UN meeting. A 
more vigorous view, however, has been 
expressed by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. What he wants is a UN 
resolution calling for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary and for free 
elections under UN supervision. Noth- 
ing short of such a directive, holds Mr. 
Meany, will satisfy the ends of justice. 

The timorous may think this proposal 
too drastic and unrealistic. But as the 
AFL-CIO official pertinently recalls, 
the USSR itself not so long ago voted 
for a comparable resolution against 
Britain, France and Israel, in the Suez 
case, This resolution was complied with. 
Can the Kremlin afford to disobey a like 
order directed against itself? 


Khrushchev and Tito 


Probably in all Europe there are few 
unhappier men at the moment than 
Marshal Tito, As he gazed over the 
Adriatic last week from his retreat on 
Brioni Island, he must have been won- 
dering whether even he, after years of 
ruthless service to communism, had ever 
plumbed the depths of Soviet duplicity. 

The news of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
coup had sent the Yugoslav dictator’s 
spirits soaring. Was it not Khrushchev 
who had journeyed to Belgrade after 
Stalin’s death humbly bearing an olive 
branch? Was it not that old unrecon- 
structed Stalinist Vyacheslav Molotov 
who had opposed concessions to national 
communism, and who had continued to 
insist that to the goal of a Socialist 
society there was only one way—the 
dreary way of the Soviet Union? And 
was not Molotov now gone and Khrush- 
chev boss, and with Khrushchev could 
he not do business? In indecent haste, 


as soon as news of the Kremlin purge 
was out, he dispatched two trusted lieu- 
tenants to the Soviet Union. 

Then it was that Khrushchev started 
his chatty tour of Czechoslovakia. He 
talked at Prague of atom bombs and 
peace, of flocks of sheep and capitalistic 
warmongers. And he talked of Yugo- 
slavia. But everything he said about 
Yugoslavia was as insulting as it could 
possibly be. He had no use for Tito’s 
worker councils, no use for Tito’s Ameri- 
can loans, no use for Tito’s view of the 
Hungarian revolt. He had no use appar- 
ently for Tito himself. 

In their dispatches the next day from 
Belgrade, American reporters described 
the heavy pall that fell suddenly over 
Government circles, However smother- 
ing it was, it couldn’t have been any 
worse than the one that dropped simul- 
taneously over Brioni Island. 


. . . War of Nerves 


Let not Tito and his brother Yugoslav 
Reds despair, however. Maybe Khrush- 
chev is only giving them the Kremlin’s 
well-known shock treatment—the alter- 
nating frowns and smiles, the merciful 
cigarette after hours of mental and phy- 
sical torture. The day after the insults 
in Prague, did not Izvestia coo hope- 
fully about improving relations with 
Belgrade? 

Come to think of it, perhaps the new 
boss in the Kremlin is administering a 
shock treatment to the free world, too. 
In announcing the ouster of Molotov, 
Malenkov and the rest, the Soviet par- 
ty’s Central Committee charged that the 
former Foreign Minister had “hampered 
in every way . .. measures to ease inter- 
national tension and promote universal 
peace.” This led to hopeful speculation 
in the Western press that a thaw in the 
cold war might be setting in. 

On his Czechoslovak wanderings, 
Khrushchev dashed those hopes, also. 
“Some Western powers,” he remarked 
darkly at Bratislava, “are trying to link 
disarmament with the reunification of 
Germany.” Anybody who links these 
questions, he charged, is sabotaging dis- 
armament. 

But that uncompromising _ stand, 
which dooms all hope of disarmament, 
was Molotov’s position, too. In fact, since 
the shake-up in the Kremlin, Soviet for- 
eign policy has not been altered in the 
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slightest perceptible way. Until it is, let 
us wisely proceed on the assumption that 
nothing at all happened last month in 
Moscow except a power shift from one 
ruthless gang to another. 


Hope for Refugees 


Forces in the U. S. Congress seem to 
be moving toward a concerted effort to 
straighten out the inequities of our 
present immigration policies. Hope for 
refugees is accordingly at the highest 
peak since President Eisenhower made 
reform of our refugee policy a plank in 
his campaign platform. 

On June 5, Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts introduced a bill (S. 
2222) which would liberalize many of 
the present restrictive provisions (for a 
full discussion of these, as contained 
in the McCarran-Walter Act, see AM., 
7/20, pp. 423-425). Almost simultane- 
ously, Rep. Francis E. Walter of Penn- 
sylvania introduced a House resolution 
(H.R. 8123) containing many of the 
relaxations of Senator Kennedy’s bill. 
Accordingly, on June 27, the Senator 
submitted a revised bill with the best 
provisions of both his and Representa- 
tive Walter’s proposals. 

The new bill (S. 2410) is liberal in 
many ways: it facilitates the reunion of 
broken families, the admission of or- 
phans, the granting of permanent status 
to “parolees,” and so on, Its strongest 
feature is its provision for the redistribu- 
tion of unused quotas. Under this pro- 
posal quotas would be distributed on 
a percentage basis to any country whose 
quota is less than 7,000. 

Senator Kennedy has called his bill 
“a strong bill,” and since it has the back- 
ing of Mr. Walter, who until lately has 
been opposed to liberalization, there 
is good hope that Congress will act on 
it this session. Msgr. Edward E. Swan- 
strom, executive director of the Catholic 
Relief Services-NCWC, has called the 
bill “a giant step forward in alleviating 
the pressing immigration problems of 
the world.” 


South African Bishops 


The Catholic hierarchy of South 


Africa continues its vigorous opposition . 


to the apartheid policy of the Govern- 
ment. On July 11 the bishops issued a 
strong statement denouncing racial seg- 
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regation as “intrinsically evil” and stig- 
matizing white supremacy as “blas- 
phemy.” They called upon the Christian 
conscience of Government officials and 
of all Catholics to do away, once and 
for all, with segregation. This powerful 
statement of the bishops of South Africa 
appeared just three days before a new 
law imposing segregation in all churches 
became effective. 

Officials of other churches were also 
vehement in their denunciation of this 
unjust law and with one voice they 
urged their people to defy it. According 
to a N. Y. Times report, the dispute 
“threatens to blow up into a nation-wide 
controversy.” Whether or not it does, 
the South African Government's policy 
is already a world-wide scandal. 


Priests for Central America 


‘In June, 1956, the 28 bishops of Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, Nicaragua and Panama, in a joint 
pastoral, called the lack of priestly vo- 
cations the Church’s number-one ob- 
stacle in that area. Last March the Holy 
Father asked the world’s Apostleship of 
Prayer to intercede for more priests for 
Latin America. 

The plight of Honduras is not the 
worst in Central America, but it illus- 
trates the size of the problem. In that 
preponderantly Catholic country the 
ratio of priests to lay people is 1:12,400; 
in the United States it is 1:694 (Catho- 
lics). The average Honduran parish is 
larger than the entire diocese of Perugia 
in Italy; yet Perugia has more than 
twice as many priests as Honduras. 

Dramatizing the situation of the 
Church in Central America is the fact 
that the number of students in major 
seminaries there has sunk from 170 to 
150 since 1951. 

What is the answer? Archbishop Mi- 
guel Dario Miranda of Mexico City sug- 
gests the formation of a Serra Club in 
every diocese of Latin America. The 
June issue of Eca, Jesuit monthly in El 
Salvador, sees hope in the coming of 
missionary priests, (In the single year 
1956-57, 123 new arrivals boosted the 
total of non-diocesan or order priests 
there by 20 per cent.) 

The Eca article also singled out the 
relatively happy condition of Ecuador, 
which of all Latin-American lands has 
best faced the problem of so few voca- 


tions. Ecuador has increased the num- 
ber of its minor seminaries and has 
fostered successful vocation weeks. 
During these weeks, prayers for more 
priests are offered in each parish and 
home, and widespread publicity is given 
to the prayer crusade by films, radio 
talks and projects among the youth in 
schools and colleges. 

With all this prayer and thought de- 
voted to the problem, there must be a 
solution forthcoming. 


The Pope on Fashions 


It would almost seem that the Holy 
Father is gifted with clairvoyance. At 
least, in the matter of women’s fashions, 
a field in which one might expect that 
the Bishop of Rome would not have 
much first-hand information, the Pope 
on July 8 sounded a note that apparent- 
ly will be much needed as the fashions 
for the coming months take shape. 

A woman columnist, Inez Robb, writ- 
ing in the New York World Telegram 
and Sun for July 11, headed her column: 
“Forecast Reveals Fall's Open Season 
for Peeping Toms.” The gist of her re- 
marks is that forthcoming women’s 
fashions will be the scantiest ever. She 
quotes a spokesman for the Couture 
Group of the N. Y. Dress Institute as 
saying that the industry is “looking for- 
ward to a successfully naked season.” 

In his statement on women’s fashions, 
the Pope, speaking to representatives 
of the Italian fashion-designing indus- 
try, asked them to create “healthy and 
modest” styles. He reminded them that 
“moral principles should always be the 
guide for the designers of women’s 
clothes and for the arbiters of fashions.” 

His words, we may be regretfully 
sure, will not be heeded by the huck- 
sters who, in planning their successful— 
and blatantly pagan—“naked season,” 
will be providing Peeping Toms with 
plenty of temptation. But the Catholic 
women of America, it is to be hoped, 
will heed the words of the Vicar of 
Christ. 


The Spirit of the NAACP 


The civil-rights issue raises a frequent 
question: how do we stand toward the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People? The Associa- 
tion is a symbol of contradiction where 
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the rights of racial groups are contested. 
White-supremacy propaganda in the 
South charges it with being Commu- 
nist-dominated, while even many mod- 
erate citizens are inclined to regard the 
NAACP as being just as extremist in its 
way as the segregationists are in theirs. 

Neither of these charges, in our opin- 
ion, can be substantiated, and the or- 
ganization itself indignantly repudiates 
them. Persistent, noisy Communist at- 
tempts to climb on the NAACP band- 
wagon have year after year met with 
uncompromising rebuffs. Under its pres- 
ent leadership, with outstanding Ameri- 
can citizens like Dr. Channing H. Tobias 
and Roy Wilkins in control, the organi- 
zation consistently refuses to advocate 
any methods save those that befit every 
patriotic American: public presentation 
of the truth, fearlessly and factually, but 
without rancor or invective; and peace- 
ful recourse to the orderly processes of 
the law. Branches of the NAACP which 
depart from these principles are instant- 
ly rebuked, 





Free Schools in Kerala 


The keynote theme of the NAACP’s 
49th annual convention in Detroit on 
June 25 was this: “In calm deliberation 
and reasonableness will we study a solu- 
tion to our problems.” Citing their dec- 
larations, the Rev. Robert F. Allen, di- 
rector of social action in the Archdiocese 
of Detroit, praised the Association in 
the July 4 Michigan Catholic for its 
“thoroughly acceptable methods.” It 
would be a misfortune if misunder- 
standings should attach to a work under- 
taken with such worthy aim and in such 
a commendable spirit. 


Religion in State Schools 


In Germany, students and professors 
alike were surprised to hear about the 
“Towa Plan,” which a touring team of 
three U. S. clergymen recently explained 
to them. The clerics, all chaplains at 
the University of Iowa, told how under- 
graduate students in their secular, tax- 
supported institution take credit courses 





in religion from clergymen of their re- 
spective denominations. 

The European audience, according 
to the report brought back on July 7 by 
the Iowa clergymen, thought that such 
undergraduate instruction would not be 
possible in Germany, much less in 
France. It is likely that a similar judg- 
ment would be expressed at most State 
schools in this country. Yet the Iowa 
precedent should give pause. Since 1921 
the mounting evidence of experience 
demonstrates that the plan is practical. 

The basic contention of the Iowa 
School of Religion is that religion is 
inseparable from education and hence 
should be taught even in a tax-supported 
institution, It should be taught not sur- 
reptitiously but unapologetically, com- 
prehensively and in line with the best 
educational practice. At present a staff 
of eight professors, all full-fledged fac- 
ulty members, gives religion courses. 
Among them is Rev. Robert J. Welch, 
who offers credit courses in the Catholic 
religion. 











Scarcely five months have passed since the Com- 
munists came to power in Kerala State, and al- 
ready the new Government is engaged in a con- 
flict with the Catholic Church. The source of 
controversy is the new “educational reforms,” 
which the Government has announced will be 
enacted shortly. Full details of these “reforms” 
have not been published, but it is known that 
one measure aims at bringing appointment of 
elementary-school teachers under the control of 
the state. The Minister of Education has stated 
that the Government assumes primary educa- 
tion to be the responsibility of the state alone. 

Even if the Government does not attempt 
complete nationalization, the Catholics of Kerala 
fear continual harassment in educational mat- 
ters. One reason for this fear is the fact that the 
minister is a former Catholic with a reputation 
for hostility toward the hierarchy, dating from 
his dismissal a few years ago from a teaching 
post in one of Kerala’s Catholic colleges. 

In a meeting held in Ernakulam in early June, 
the four archbishops and thirteen bishops of 
Kerala registered their protest against the new 
Government's educational policies. In their 
strongly worded joint statement they termed the 
proposed changes “very radical in character, of 
vital importance and far-reaching consequences,” 
and rejected emphatically the Government's as- 
sumption that primary education is solely the re- 


sponsibility of the state. They called attention to 
the fact that Article 45 of the Indian Constitution 
guarantees to minorities the fundamental right to 
establish and administer their own schools, and 
in fact makes such schools eligible for state aid. 
If the Government attempts nationalization or 
teacher control, the bishops will certainly bring 
suit in the courts for adjudication of the constitu- 
tional issues involved. 

The new Government would do well to devote 
its energies to the solution of the real problems 
of Kerala State rather than occupy itself with 
spurious “reforms” of the educational system. 
Though the smallest state in the Indian Union 
(population 12.5 million), Kerala is wrestling 
with some of the biggest problems in the country. 
Its density of population, 1,015 per square mile, 
is the highest in India. Land is very unevenly 
distributed and the unemployment situation is 
serious. Kerala State does not produce enough 
food fer its needs and there are chronic short- 
ages. The solution of these grave problems calls 
for the closest cooperation among the people, 
and between the people and the Government. If 
the new Government really has the public in- 
terest at heart, it will not persist in a course 
which must alienate the state’s two million Cath- 
olics—and, incidentally, a half-million Jacobites, 
who are squarely behind the Catholic bishops on 
the education question. CoRRESPONDENT 
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Some Musings upon an Enigma 


Increasingly, as events unfold in Moscow and the slave 
nations, I have sought answers about what even 
Churchill, if I quote him rightly, called a “puzzle 
wrapped in a riddle inside an enigma.” Why, for in- 
stance, does a so-called closed society, despotic and 
narrow, produce such artists as Prokofieff, Shostako- 
vich, Khatchaturian, and a dozen top-flight physical 
scientists and mathematicians? True, two of the musi- 
cians named have on occasion made abject apologies 
and may have turned out some “Socialist” junk on or- 
der, but mostly they went blithely on their way, and 
their great compositions cannot exactly be called bour- 
geois. The Czars were hardly, if at all, less despotic 
than the Communists; and look at the flood of master- 
pieces in music, poetry, fiction, in physics and mathe- 
matics, poured out in their days. 

Maybe the question comes down to this: what in all 
these goings-on is purely Russian, what is purely Com- 
munist, and what is Communist overlaid on the famous 
Russian soul? A friend of mine, who lived and worked 
in Russia, says that “too many things are blamed on the 
Russians.” Maybe so; but also there are lots of things 
happening that are not in Marx—who, by the way, 
hated the Russians. 

The Kremlin has something that St. Petersburg never 


Underscorings 


had: a fifth column of dedicated Reds in every coun- 
try working only for it. Granted; but we also know 
now that before World War I the Czars had subsidized 
and bribed great newspapers in Paris; and if in Paris, 
perhaps also in Rome, Madrid, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
London, New York. 


The Czars always wanted an outlet on the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Black Sea through the Dardanelles. 
They were thwarted by the West and Turkey. The 
Kremlin has the same design, only oil is now the great 
prize. They vaulted over the “Northern Tier” of the 
Baghdad Pact of Britain, Iraq, Iran, Turkey and Pak- 
istan, into Egypt and Syria, only to be thwarted by 
finding that these two racial hodge-podges are weak 
sisters indeed, ostracized by their neighbor Arab states. 

They also found a new power in the eastern Medi- 
terranean—the United States, represented by the Sixth 
Fleet, said to be the most powerful peacetime force 
ever assembled, self-supporting and without even a port 
of call. The pitiful Soviet token “fleet” there is for face- 
saving only. 

The Czars were anti-Jew, as pogroms in Kiev and 
elsewhere showed. The Kremlin is also anti-Jew, but 
more subtly: it seeks to destroy Jewish souls rather 
than bodies. Has it succeeded? 

I could go on and on with similar instances, if space 
allowed; but I fail to find in any of them, as of now, 
anything of Marxist dialectic, though much that is Slav. 
Maybe the fact is that my third choice is true; it is 
Marxism overlaid on the Russian soul that makes an 
unpredictable enigma. WitFrip Parsons 


Breisgau, held its third annual congress 
in June at Innsbruck. Several hundred 
members attended. One-fitth of its mem- 





bers belong to the Crusade of the Blind, 
founded in 1929 by the blind French 


THE NATIONAL Catholic Committee 
of Japan reports that 1956 showed an 
increase of almost 8 per cent (15,260 
above the previous year’s 212,318) in 
the Catholic population. There are now 
1,329 priests (incl. 1,029 foreign 
priests); 376 brothers (incl. 168 foreign 
brothers); and 3,713 Sisters (incl. 984 
foreign Sisters). Diocesan seminaries 
have 241 Japanese seminarians; religi- 
ous seminaries 178 Japanese semi- 
narians, 


BLE MOYNE COLLEGE, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will hold a study week, Aug. 18- 
25, on “The Layman’s Role in the Mod- 
ern World.” For information write Rev. 
William Scott, S.J., at the college. 


b> WHITBY ABBEY in Yorkshire, Eng- . 


land, empty and ruined since the time 
of Henry VIII, was the scene of a Pon- 
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tifical Mass on June 30 in commemora- 
tion of the 1,300th anniversary of its 
founding by the Abbess St. Hilda in 657. 
One of Whitby’s monks was Caedmon, 
first Christian poet in the history of Eng- 
list letters, who lived there about the 
year 670. 


p> THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
LUBLIN, Poland, though it still sur- 
vives, is in dire financial straits. Cardinal 
Wyszynski has urged support of the uni- 
versity, for which a special collection 
is taken up each year in Poland on 
Easter Monday, Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Inter-Catholic Press Agency, 
Inc., 118 W. 16th St., New York 11. 


p> THE CATHOLIC LEAGUE of the 
Blind, with 6,000 members in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland and Italian Tyrol, 
and with headquarters at Freiburg-im- 


priest P. Mollat, as a branch of the 
Apostleship of Prayer; it promotes re- 
treats and days of recollection for the 
Llind. In Bonn, the Borromeo Braille 
Lending Library circulates 4,000 vol- 
umes (2,000 titles). 


pBTHE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
CATHOLIC ACTION will offer special 
courses adapted to the needs of colle- 
gians and nurses at its sessions in Chica- 
go (Aug. 26-30) and New York (Sept. 
3-7). Details from SSCA College Dept., 
The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


p> THE SHORTAGE of priests in Aus- 
tria continues to worsen. Of the 6,877 
priests, 28.7 per cent are more than 60 
years old; only 12 per cent are between 
25 and 30 years old. There are 649 
seminarians, Cak 
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Editorials 








The Temptation of Materialism 


On reading the news of the Holy Father’s encyclical 
letter on the approaching centennial of Lourdes, most 
Americans were probably surprised at the impartiality 
with which judgment is passed on the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. So persuaded are we of the 
justice of our cause in the cold war that we are scarcely 
prepared for the Pope’s solemn warning that the ma- 
terialism which permeates communism has deeply in- 
fected the free world, too. Yet it requires only a little 
reflection to appreciate how justified the papal indict- 
ment is. 

As the Holy Father explains, the vice of materialism 
manifests itself among us in a number of ways. There 
is first of all the “love of money,” which dictates so 
much economic and political policy these days. There 
is the “cult of the body,” which, in addition to leading 
men to seek comfort in all things and to shirk every- 
thing that involves hardship and sacrifice, disposes them 
“to contempt for human life and even to its destruction 
before it has seen the light of day.” There is the unre- 
strained pursuit of pleasure, with its shameless fashions, 
its dirty books and magazines, its indecent films and 
plays. There is egoism, injustice and exploitation. 

This is not a pleasant picture of our way of life, but 
who will say that it is a false one? It was not Pope Pius 
XII, it was not even a churchman, who thought it nec- 
essary not long ago to warn us of history’s lesson that 
“great nations become corrupt, soft and decadent under 
the influence of prosperity.” It was the Vice President 
of the United States. 

Not that the Holy Father, any more than Mr. Nixon, is 
opposed to prosperity. Like his predecessors Leo XIII 


and Pius XI, the present Pope has never ceased remind- 
ing men of the duties of social justice. The Pontiff who 
now warns us of “the terrible temptation of material- 
ism” is the same Shepherd of souls who said less than 
two months ago that poverty is preventing 10 to 20 per 
cent of the population of even the most advanced Eu- 
ropean countries from living “a decent and truly human 
life.” He is the same Pope who has condemned slum 
housing, has deplored low wages and has welcomed 
technological progress for the promise it gives of rais- 
ing living standards. 


MISTAKING MEANS FOR ENDS 


The Holy Father, in short, is no Puritan intent on 
gaining heaven by making earth a hell. To him it is 
not material progress that is evil. It is rather the ten- 
dency in the free world, and the avowed determination 
of the Communist world, to give to material progress, 
with all its potentially dehumanizing by-products, a 
primacy that inverts the proper scale of values, brutal- 
izes man and subverts God’s destiny for the human 
race. All the Holy Father is doing is reminding men 
that they have souls as well as bodies, and that though 
poverty is an evil which society must strive to eradicate, 
poverty of spirit is a virtue without which civilizations 
perish here and man perishes hereafter. He is telling 
us that unless our hearts are detached from the good 
things of life, the good things of life will seduce us to 
forget the riches that are eternal. 

Of the many lessons to be learned at Lourdes, at the 
feet of God’s gracious Mother, this surely is not the 
least important nor the least timely. 


Can We Afford Foreign Aid? 


The chances are good, at the present writing, that the 
President’s Mutual Security program will get through 
both Houses of Congress with its major provisions in- 
tact. Mr. Eisenhower asked for $3.865 billion in order to 
carry on this country’s foreign-aid program. This sum 
has been cut down in the Senate and other changes 
seem in the offing in the House. But it is a fair guess 
that before very long a reasonably satisfactory Mutual 
Security Bill will get final authorization from both sides 
of Congress. 

But the issue of foreign aid does not end with the 
enactment of authorization. As every informed citizen 
should know, and as every legislator does know, it is 
one thing to vote authorizations and quite something 
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else to vote appropriations. Congress can and fre- 
quently does vote approval for projects and then fail 
to vote the money for carrying them out. In other words, 
while the foreign-aid measure has survived its first test, 
it must yet pass through the more ruthless appropria- 
tions stage. It is quite possible that fiscal arguments will 
yet seriously endanger the whole foreign-aid program. 
Hence, it is appropriate to recall the central considera- 
tions involved in our Mutual Security program and 
its objectives. 

The 1957-58 Mutual Security program was drawn up 
with unusual care. Thanks to earlier criticisms of waste 
and inefficiency, a number of studies were launched a 
year or more ago to determine whether foreign aid 
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should be continued and, if so, what changes ought to 
be made to produce better results. It is significant that 
none of these reports called for the end of foreign aid. 
On the contrary, their unanimous verdict amounted to 
a judgment recognizing the merits of such economic 
and military assistance to other nations. The bill now 
before Congress reflects the recommendations emerg- 
ing from these studies, some of which were conducted 
by competent private organizations. 

Foreign aid has proved its utility and even necessity. 
It has strengthened the forces of freedom against com- 
munism. Even in those areas of the world called “un- 
committed,” the assistance we have provided has given 
foundation for hope in the future. As a factor for world 
stability in a dynamic political situation, U. S. foreign 
aid needs no apologists. The supreme compliment lies 
in the fact that the Soviet Union, after years of relying 
on words and propaganda, has found itself compelled 


to imitate this country in offering at least the appearance 
of concrete economic assistance to such countries as 
India. 

The question for a country like the United States is 
not whether we can afford to continue our foreign aid 
but whether we can afford not to continue it. In com- 
parison with the evils it averts, it is a bargain in secu- 
rity and prosperity. As Rev. James L. Vizzard, S.J., 
speaking for the Catholic Rural Life Conference, put 
it May 28 in testimony before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: “If we dedicate ourselves to a pro- 
gram of shared abundance, we may never again be 
called upon to dedicate our lives and our wealth to a 
program of shared disaster.” We might add that since 
75 per cent of the foreign-aid appropriation is actually 
spent for goods and services in this country, American 
industry and agriculture benefit along with its recip- 
ients. 


Civil-Rights Debate 


If the current Senate debate on the civil-rights bill has 
so far lacked the lush, copious and time-consuming ora- 
tory one naturally looks for on such occasions, that is 
probably because both Republicans and Democrats are 
much more in earnest about this bill than they have 
been about previous civil-rights proposals. Both par- 
ties are committed to getting a civil-rights bill passed. 
So the Southern opposition is not mounting barricades 
on the floor of the Senate, but rather doing some hard 
bargaining in the cloakrooms. 

The proposed legislation would, in general, provide 
for the following: 

1. Establishment of a Civil-Rights Division within 
the Department of Justice. 

2. Setting up of a Federal Civil-Rights Commission, 
with subpoena powers, to investigate and remedy al- 
leged racial discrimination. 

3. Action by the Attorney General to initiate suits in 
the name of the United States in cases of actual or 
threatened racial discrimination. 

4. Issuing of injunctions by Federal judges against 
such discrimination. 
| The third and fourth items are the teeth of the pro- 
posed law. For discrimination is frequently practiced 
against those who are least in a position to resist it. In 
many parts of the South, for instance, it takes unusual 
courage for a Negro to stand up for his right to register 
and vote. He is facing economic reprisal and even on 
occasion some bodily risk. In such cases, the nation’s 
chief law officer should be able to take steps to uphold 
the declared policy of the nation. 

The provision for the issuing of injunctions provoked 
the furor over “trial by jury” to which we referred in 
our issue of June 15 (p.316). Violation of an injunc- 
tion is, generally speaking, punishéd as contempt of 
court by the judge issuing the injunction. A jury trial 
is not required. The Southern opposition, calling for a 
jury trial in cases of alleged violations of such injunc- 
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tions, points to the abuses of the injunction power 
against labor unions that led to the Norris-La Guardia 
Act of 1932. Civil-rights advocates, on the other hand, 
feel that in too many cases Southern juries would sim- 
ply make the law a dead letter. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION? 


A suggested compromise would admit of jury trials 
in cases where there was a substantial dispute of fact. 
A case in point would be that of the fifteen persons 
now being tried before a jury in Clinton, Tenn., on the 
charge of violating an injunction against hindering the 
peaceful integration of Clinton’s public schools. A jury 
would not be required, however, where the injunction 
was more specific: for instance, requiring a specified 
election officer to desist from specified discriminatory 
practices. In the latter case, moreover, the remedy must 
obviously be applied before registration time or elec- 
tion day. Afterwards is too late. 

Back of this phase of the debate, of course, lies the 
unspoken premise that advocates of the civil-rights bill 
do not trust Southern juries to do the right thing, while 
its opponents do trust them to do the wrong thing. And 
herein, paradoxically, lies an element of hope. All the 
legal subterfuges that have been adopted to preserve 
racial segregation—interposition, pupil-assignment plans, 
the jury-trial demand and what not—have only served 
to emphasize the incongruity of compulsory segrega- 
tion in our democratic society. Likewise, much of the 
oratorical defense of segregation has only brought out 
its incompatibility with Christian morality. 

In last week’s AMerica (p. 428), Dr. Walker Percy, 
a Southerner, spoke of “two traditions deeply rooted 
in the Southern consciousness: Christianity and the 
majesty of the law.” The conflict between these tradi- 
tions and the maintenance of the segregation system 
becomes daily more evident. Of such a conflict there 
can be ultimately only one outcome. 
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Is Inflation the Price of Prosperity? 


Benjamin L. Masse 


N SEVERAL OCCASIONS since the first of the year, 
QO the President has appealed to labor and manage- 

ment to exercise moderation in their wage and 
price policies. Typical of these exhortations were his 
remarks at his weekly press conference on June 26. 
Replying to a question about the continued rise of con- 
sumer prices, Mr. Eisenhower said that the Government 
could not of itself assure the stability of the dollar. 
If inflation was to be stopped, “there must be states- 
manlike action, both by business and labor.” 

The President went on to describe in specific terms 
what he meant by “statesmanlike action.” Management 
was to approve a price increase only when higher prices 
for its products were absolutely necessary to finance 
expansion. Labor was to ask for improvements in wages 
only when wage increases reflected individual gains in 
productivity, or when demonstrable injustices existed. 
The President conceded that in specific cases it was 
hard to decide whether or not a wage or price increase 
was justified. 

Generally speaking, reactions to these White House 
ferverinos have tended to follow one of two lines. Some 
look benevolently on the President's call for economic 
statemanship but consider it impractical. Others con- 
sider it not merely impractical but pernicious as well. 
An examination of these reactions, which reflect a basic 
conflict in economic thinking, may serve to point up 
the full dimensions of the problem the country faces. 


I 


As AMERICA readers know, this Review dealt sympa- 
thetically with the President's first appeal last January 
for labor-management restraint in wage and price poli- 
cies. Nevertheless the editors felt obliged to observe 
realistically that General Eisenhower was very probably 
shooting blank cartridges. In the issue of January 26 
they asked: 


But how precisely in a free, competitive society 
like ours does one practice restraint? What guar- 
antee is there that if one industry, say autos, exer- 
cises restraint, industries which supply it, like steel 
and rubber, will exercise similar restraint? And 
if a union exercises restraint in wage demands, 
what security does it have that living costs will be 
stabilized, or that employers will not exploit its 
restraint to fatten profits? 





Fr. MASSE, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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Nor were these the only reasons why the editors thought 
the President’s appeal would be ineffectual. The edi- 
torial continued: 


The fact is that American labor and manage- 
ment lack the machinery necessary to comply effec- 
tively with Mr. Eisenhower's request. They lack 
the union-employer groups within industries, to- 
gether with the organized relationships between 
industries, that are needed for united, cooperative 
action on wages and prices. Indeed, such an ap- 
proach seems incompatible with the antitrust laws. 

The ink was scarcely dry on that editorial when a 
spokesman for the U. S. Chamber of Commerce con- 
firmed its discouraging conclusion. Appearing before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on the President's 
Economic Report, Walter D. Fackler, chamber econo- 
mist, affirmed that “no individual businessman can 
exercise the type of restraint which will control infla- 
tion.” And he added that no individual union leader, 
either, could be expected “to exercise effective voluntary 
anti-inflationary restraints.” 

One might plausibly argue that in certain markets 
individual corporations may be in a position to exercise 
an effective curb on prices. This writer once heard the 
head of a powerful company explain how its refusal! to 
raise the price of gasoline had prevented a general price 
increase over a large part of the Atlantic seaboard. 
(Incidentally, this official explained the company’s self- 
denying action on the ground that it did not wish to 
embarrass the first Administration friendly to business 
that Washington had seen in 20 years—a remark that 
led a well-known economist in the audience to exclaim 
that here truly was a new development in the theory 
of administered prices! ) 

There are possibly other markets where a single 
corporation has similar power to influence prices. It 
is unlikely, for instance, that an increase in the basic 
price of steel could be made to stick unless the U. S. 
Steel Corporation assented to it or posted the price 
itself. But even in industries dominated by three or 
four huge concerns it is rare that any one of them has 
so much power over prices. Mr. Fackler’s observation 
that individual businessmen are not in a position to 
control inflation cannot, therefore, be successfully chal- 
lenged. 

But the Chamber of Commerce spokesman was care- 
ful to stress individual businessmen and union leaders. 
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He did not deny that if the presidents of two dozen 
selected corporations put their feet under the same 
table, along with the leaders of a dozen labor unions, 
they could exert a significant influence on wages and 
prices. There was no reason for him to deny it, since 
if anything like this did happen, the corporation heads 
and the labor leaders would be summarily indicted for 
violating the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

This prompts a disconcerting observation. If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is right in claiming that the Govern- 
ment cannot control inflation without the statesmanlike 
cooperation of employers and unions, and if unions and 
employers cannot comport themselves in effective states- 
manlike fashion unless they combine in defiance of the 
antitrust laws, then we have a situation in which laws 
enacted to promote the general welfare prevent citizens 
from discharging their duty toward it. In none of his 
discourses on inflation has the President adverted to 
this problem. Hence to many the unrealism of his 
preachments. 


II 

In open conflict with the thesis of social responsibility 
in wage-price practices is the classical economic idea 
that men in the marketplace are motivated solely by 
a self-centered pursuit of gain. To ask them to act from 
some other motive is to ask them to act unnaturally. 
In a letter to the editor of the New York Times, pub- 
lished on June 20, Prof. Dudley W. Johnson of Lehigh 
University gave forceful expression to this viewpoint: 


An assumption underlying the economics of our 
“capitalistic engine” is that economic institutions 
and citizens are motivated toward furthering their 
own financial gain. It is not the job of private citi- 
zens, in their marketplace capacities, to be con- 
cerned with the effects of their economic decisions 
on inflation. Rather the responsibility for inflation 
control lies with the monetary and fiscal authorities. 

If the professor is right in assuming that the only fuel 
on which the capitalistic engine can run is monetary 
self-interest, he is merely being logical when he goes on 
to characterize appeals to labor’s sense of social re- 
sponsibility as “nonsense.” Reminding readers of labor's 
historic drive for ever higher wages, he says: 


Telling a union to devise another type of wage 
policy is equivalent to telling businessmen that they 
should not make business decisions on the basis 
of profit criteria. In both cases an economic insti- 
tution is asked to act contrary to its natural in- 
stincts. 


If appeals to social responsibility in the marketplace 
were merely useless, no one need become unduly ex- 
cited about them. But such appeals have a corollary that 
frightens classical economists. That corollary is the old 
idea—which, despite a century and a half of laissez- 
faire thinking, still refuses to die—that there are such 
things in the marketplace as fair wages and just prices. 

As the classical economists see. it, the injection of 
ethical concepts into the determination of wages and 
prices has two grave disadvantages. In the first place, 
it interferes with the functioning of the price mechan- 
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ism and thus prevents the adjustments that are cease- 
lessly demanded in a dynamic, changing economy. 
This in itself is bad enough, they say, because every 
interference with the functioning of the market mech- 
anism, no matter how well-intentioned, inevitably be- 
gets distortions that hinder the eventual re-establish- 
ment of price and wage stability. 

But the injection of ethical concepts allegedly has a 
more serious consequence still. It seems to require the ° 
constant intervention of Government in the marketplace. 

However appealing in theory the concepts of a fair 
wage and a just price may be, argue our classical 
friends, men do not generally agree in practice on what 
a fair wage or a just price is. If ethical considerations 
are to be used as effective economic criteria, some au- 
thority must decide where in particular situations fair- 
ness and justice lie. But the only authority in a position 
to function as an umpire—to call the shots with finality 
—is the Government. The attempt, therefore, to force 
labor and management to act with social responsibility 
can only lead to excessive Governmental intervention 
and the eventual destruction of our system of private, 
competitive enterprise. 


Ill 


Where then does this leave us? Is a steady fall in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, with all the hardships 
and injustices that implies, the price that must be paid 
for a high-production, high-employment economy? 

Throughout the postwar period Prof. Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard has never wearied of insisting that 
while it is possible to have full employment and eco- 
nomic freedom, it is not possible to have both these 
blessings and price stability as well. We are confronted, 
he told the N. Y. Society of Security Analysts last No- 
vember 8, with a choice of evils: 


In this imperfect world we are often compelled 
to choose between evils, and if the choice is between 
enough unemployment to halt the rise in labor costs, 
direct control of wages and prices, and creeping in- 
flation, let us by all means have the creeping in- 
flation. It is the least of the three evils. 

By “creeping inflation” Professor Slichter means an in- 
crease in prices of 2 to 3 per cent a year. He is confident 
that a combination of competition, swift technological 
progress and hard-boiled monetary policy will prevent 
a more rapid erosion 
of the dollar. This 
sounds fairly reas- 
suring until we re- 
alize that an annual 
2-per-cent rise in 
prices would over a 
35-year period cut 
the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power in half. 
Nevertheless, _ if 
the only choices be- 
fore us are those 
listed by Professor 
Slichter, most peo- 
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ple would probably agree with him that creeping infla- 
tion is in truth the least of the evils. The idea of curing 
inflation by a dose of planned unemployment—which 
the Government could administer with a few more 
turns of the hard-money screws—is morally repugnant 
and, perhaps, politically impossible. Scarcely less objec- 
tionable—short of a shooting war—is Government fix- 
ing of wages and prices. Unless we can hit on some 
way, therefore, by which labor and management can 
freely cooperate in an anti-inflation program, we must 
learn to live with a steadily rising price level. 

Perhaps we can learn something from the British. 
A year ago last March the then Prime Minister, Sir An- 
thony Eden, presented to Parliament a White Paper 
entitled “The Economic Implications of Full Employ- 
ment.” This signaled the start of a campaign to persuade 
unions and employers to do two things: 1) step up pro- 
ductivity; 2) see that total income—wages, salaries, 
profits and dividends—did not rise faster than the total 
output of goods and services. 

Up till now this appeal to a sense of social responsibil- 
ity has been no more successful than President Eisen- 
hower’s exhortations appear to have been. So now the 
Macmillan Cabinet is rumored to be readying a scheme 
designed to make it easier for businessmen and union 
leaders to discharge their civic duty. It proposes the 
establishment of a committee of experts to advise labor 
and management on the policies that must be followed 
to achieve price stability. In the light of relevant statis- 
tics on production, wages, prices and profits, the com- 
mittee would determine to what extent, if any, wages 
or prices might safely rise, or dividend payments be in- 
creased. The committee’s decisions would be only ad- 
visory. There would be no sanctions beyond the pressure 


of public opinion. 


Color-Blind Brazilians? 


Rio de Janeiro from the United States said to me: 

“Brazilians really are color-blind, aren't they? 
When I was in the States I heard that there was no ra- 
cial prejudice down here, but, you know, I didn’t actu- 
ally believe it until I came.” Like many another North 
American who comes to Brazil for the first time and 
sees the wild genetic profusion—combinations of Negro, 
Amerind and Caucasian—she could not fail to be im- 
pressed by the fact that here Negroes and whites can 
share the same roof, even marry, without precipitating 
the formation of a “Citizens Committee.” 


T OTHER DAY a woman who has just moved to 





Mr. Brown, a year's resident of Brazil, presents the 
Brazilian attitude toward race as he has seen it during 
his stay. 
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Though a plan of this kind is open to some of the 
difficulties mentioned earlier in this essay, it has a bet- 
ter chance of success than generalized appeals to em- 
ployers and union leaders to be good boys and keep 
their economic noses clean. At least it offers a concrete 
yardstick for estimating fair wages and just prices. It 
does interfere, of course, with the market mechanism, 
but in this age of big business and big labor the market 
mechanism—pace the classical economists—isn’t what 
it is supposed to be. In too many markets today compe- 
tition can no longer be relied on—if it ever could be— 
to moderate the self-interested pursuit of gain. 

It is scarcely necessary to add in a Review of this 
kind that emphasis on the social responsibility of busi- 
nessmen and union leaders is in complete harmony with 
the social teachings of the Church. In their letters and 
allocutions the modern Popes, while recognizing the 
value of competition, have always insisted that “the 
proper ordering of economic affairs cannot be left to 
free competition alone.” On the other hand, they have 
repeatedly warned against excessive state intervention 
in the marketplace. It was for these reasons, among 
others, that Pius XI advanced his proposal for occupa- 
tional groups. Through such groups, he hoped, workers 
and employers might supply the deficiencies of the mar- 
ket and otherwise discharge their social duties. In this 
way they would to some extent obviate the need for 
state intervention. 

Perhaps the contemporary dilemma of prosperity and 
inflation will incite scholars in our Catholic universities 
to a thorough re-examination of this papal proposal. It 
it could be adapted in some way to our laws and our 
way of life, it might provide the means whereby a future 
Presidential appeal for social responsibility could be 
effectively translated into constructive policies. 


Nenton Brown 


Walk along any street in Rio and you'll soon become 
aware of this remarkable lack of color-consciousness. 
You may see a couple of schoolgirls walking arm in arm 
on their way home, their heads—one with long, blond 
braids, the other with tight, kinky, black curls—bent 
close together for some whispered girlish confidence. 
Or, in the evening, you may find a pair of lovers hold- 
ing hands under a street light. The boy can be a light- 
skinned mulatto (or possibly a dark Latin, it’s hard to 
tell) and the girl as black as a Bantu. Or the boy, per- 
haps, is a tall, lean fellow with the handsome aquiline 
features of the aristocratic Yoruban tribes of the Sudan 
and the girl fair-skinned with straight black hair and 
blue eyes. But no one pays any attention. No comments 
are made. 

Brazil is even more of a melting pot than the United 
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States. Not only have immigrants from Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Syria and Poland been assimilated, but Euro- 
peans, Africans and native Indians have been mixing 
for over four hundred years to produce a potpourri of 
genetic combinations. 

There is no sharp boundary, nor even a faint one, be- 
tween the extremes of color; and the ethnic terms used 
by Brazilians are simply ill-defined, loosely applied des- 
ignations for these various racial mixtures. Persons with 
the unmistakable appearance of pure African descent 
are referred to here as pretos, or blacks. Those whose 
ancestry is an admixture of African and European are 
called pardos, morenos, mulattos or mestizos, while 
those who are a blend of aboriginal Indian and Euro- 
pean are spoken of as caboclos or mamelucos. And then 
there is the rarer combination of Indian and African, the 
cafuso or cariboca. But all this scientific-sounding no- 
menclature is based more on appearances than on genet- 
ics. And the inconsistency with which these terms are 
applied is equaled only by the confusion with which the 
“races” themselves are intermingled. 


HISTORICAL REASONS 


Many people believe that this absence of distinct 
color lines began with the Moorish occupation of the 
Iberian peninsula. After centuries of contact with the 
custom of plural marriage, the Spanish and Portuguese 
developed an attitude toward children born of extra- 
marital unions very different from that of the early col- 
onists who settled in North America. If the autocratic 
paterfamilias was disposed to favor any of his illegiti- 
mate children, they could enjoy virtually the same social 
status and prestige as his lawful offspring, and often 
were accorded de jure equality because inheritance of 
the paternal estates was not hampered by rights of 
primogeniture. 

When Brazil was discovered, eight years after Co- 
lumbus first set foot in the New World, the colonization 
of this seemingly unpromising land was encouraged by 
the Crown, principally for the strategic reason of pro- 
tecting its lucrative trade route to the Portuguese East 
Indies. The first colonists brought no women, and often 
consolidated their settlements along the seacoast 
through unions with the daughters and sisters of the 
Indian chiefs. The scarcity of settlers, together with the 
incursions of the French and Dutch (who had colonial 
schemes of their own), gave impetus to the Portuguese 
to increase and multiply. Both the Indians, and the Afri- 
can slaves who were imported soon after the arrival 
of these first colonists, saw nothing unnatural in what 
were, from their point of view, merely polygamous mar- 
riages. 

The missionaries of the newly formed Society of Jesus 
proved to be the strong stabilizing influence in the foun- 
dation of Brazil’s powerful families of today. It was they 
who petitioned the King to provide wives for the set- 
tlers. But by the time the pleas had been effectively 
answered, it was rather late to draw nice distinctions 
between the children of a charwoman from Lisbon or of 
a shepherdess from Alentejo and those of an Indian 
princess. 
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Today, this casual attitude toward differences in skin 
pigmentation still exists and is so remarkable that one 
is apt to jump to the conclusion that Brazil is a racial 
Utopia. After the initial shock of seeing what seems to 
be “proof positive” of racial equality, however, the more 
discerning eve will spot enough bits of evidence to build 
up a plausible case to show that there is some form of 
discrimination here. 


NEGROES IN BRAZILIAN SOCIETY 


The observer could point to the fact that in a country 
of 60 million people, few pretos are to be found in top 
administrative posts, in the professions, in private clubs 
or in the inner circles of high society. He could cite the 
corresponding fact that the overwhelming majority of 
“blacks” are employed either as common laborers or as 
servants. As one Brazilian confessed to me, “the darker 
the skin, the poorer the pay.” 

To be sure, there are no Black Belts in Rio. There are 
only the homes of the rich and the poor: the private 
residences and modern apartments of the well-to-do, 
the tenements and slums of the rest of the city. In the 
favelas, the slums that grow like an unhealthy fungus 
up along the precipitous ravines of the towering granite 
hills in every section of town, one finds a population 
almost as predominantly black as that of Harlem in New 
York. And living conditions are unimaginably worse 
than in Harlem. 

In these favelas there is no water, no sewage, no gar- 
bage disposal; only ramshackle hovels pieced together 
with scraps of discarded lumber, boxes, ends of pack- 
ing crates and perhaps rusty sheets of corrugated iron. 
According to the latest census figures, these slums are 
“home” to one out of every seven residents of Rio. While 
the mothers work as domestic servants or scrubwomen 
or laundresses, their barefoot children, some as young 
as 5 or 6, must spend part of each day hauling heavy 
cans of water from some public tap up the steep hill- 
sides to their shacks. After that, they go down to the 
streets again, wandering from door to door, begging for 
a bit of bread. 

The only significant difference between these favelas 
and Chicago’s Black Belt or New York’s Harlem is that 
they are not circumscribed by residential districts with 
restrictive covenants. Nor are they limited to the less 
fashionable areas of the city, but are scattered through- 
out Rio, often appearing in the backyards of the most 
elegant domiciles of 
high society. 

In talking to some 
of these upper-class 
Brazilians, I wince to 
hear the familiar old 
tags and_ stereotypes: 
“Would you want your 
daughter . . .?” “Some 
of my best friends .. .,” 
“ .. if they know their 
place.” The other day 
I was telling some 
Catholic Brazilian 
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friends about the experiences of an American Negro 
priest assigned to a white parish in the Deep South. 
Though they were shocked at the rebellious posture of 
the American parishioners toward their bishop, they 
admitted that they themselves would feel uncom- 
fortable with a “black” curate. 

Instances of middle- and upper-class Brazilians com- 
plaining that they don’t trust their dark-skinned ser- 
vants or governesses or employes are common. “Pretos 
don’t want to be educated” is a typical remark. Or, 
“They prefer to be dirty,” insist others, forgetting at the 
same time the years of persistence required to train 
their own children to acquire a preference for cleanli- 
ness. 

A few days ago, while I was on my way downtown 
in a cab, the driver, who was a typical Latin with 
straight, black hair, olive complexion and brown eyes, 
was stopped and bawled out by a black-skinned cop 
because the taxi had neglected to stop for a red light. 
After listening obsequiously to all that the officer had 
to say, the driver continued on his way; but before the 
taxi was out of second gear he had launched into a bit- 
ter diatribe against the pretos. 

Is this prejudice against color per se or is it an asso- 
ciation of color with uncouth, illiterate poverty? Slavery 
was abolished here only 69 years ago, and the descend- 
ants of the slaves are still, for the most part, miserably 


Uncritical Critics 


over John Ciardi’s criticism of Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh’s The Unicorn end Other Poems is 

very significant. The original (and most censorious ) 
article appeared in the January 12 issue of the maga- 
zine; the heated letters, pro and con, ran for some 
weeks thereafter. The significance of the controversy 
does not lie in any real questioning of Mr. Ciardi’s 
evaluation of the book (Bette Richart, reviewing The 
Unicorn for Commonweal, said that it “merely reminds 
us that rhymed prose is not poetry, a truth so obvious 
that it is distressing to be forced to cite it”), but in 
its raising the far more important questions of the func- 
tion of literary criticism and the obligations of the critic. 
Traditionally and per se, criticism is an assessment, 
by a person of competent judgment, of the writing 
under consideration. In an era of mass book produc- 
tion and mass literacy, nearly every major newspaper 
and periodical includes some book notices as a matter 
of public service if not as a source of revenue from 


T° RECENT CONTROVERSY in the Saturday Review 





Mrs. HoizHaveEr, mother of five children and wife of a 
Marquette University professor, has contributed to 
various Catholic periodicals. 
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poor and woefully uneducated. Because of their lack of 
even primary education or any other training, the only 
occupations open to them, generally speaking, are the 
menial, lowest-paid jobs—as janitors and household ser- 
vants, street cleaners, garbage collectors and ditch dig- 
gers. 

Criticism leveled against these people as a race—and 
you will hear plenty—is remarkably like the kind that 
was aimed at the Irish immigrants in the United States 
a hundred years ago when most of them were hod-car- 
riers, charwomen, workers on the railroads, and the like. 
To the individual Irishman, however (as to the individ- 
ual Italian or Pole), the obstacles to becoming accepted 
as an equal were economic rather than racial. And in 
a country as prosperous as the United States, these bar- 
riers were not insurmountable. 

The principal factor retarding racial integration in 
Brazil is the limited opportunity for change of economic 
status. In the years to come, as more and more Afro- 
Brazilians find their way to the top in business, in the 
arts and in the professions, their social prestige within 
the upper classes will parallel their present-day accep- 
tance among the common people. In the meantime, 
color is no more a deterrent to the individual preto 
today in Brazil than an O in front of his surname was 
to an Irishman in the United States a few generations 


ago. 


Jean Holzhauer 


publishers’ advertisements. The higher the intellectual 
caliber of the publication, the better the standard of 
its criticism—or so one might reasonably expect. 

Yet increasingly, book reviews in even the best peri- 
odicals seem to lean in the direction of industrial pro- 
motion. The paralysis overtaking the profession yearly 
reduces more criticism to reflecting, instead of setting, 
a standard of public literary taste. Few reviews in the 
American press today give more than an indication of 
book contents and a hearty commendation expressed 
in jargon that includes “notable achievement,” “promis- 
ing young writer of undeniable talent,” “stimulating,” 
“perceptive,” “provocative,” “challenging,” “warm and 
human recording of experience” and dozens of other 
such clichés. 

The warm bath of approval for anything published 
in book form so saturates the literary scene that a re- 
viewer who finds a book wanting, and says so, can 
expect a public reaction. This was Mr. Ciardi’s experi- 
ence. His initial criticism of Mrs. Lindbergh’s poems 
brought “an avalanche” of mail to the Saturday Review. 
The protest was so strong as to move his editor-in-chief, 
Norman Cousins, to write an editorial in quasi-support 
of his position, and Mr. Ciardi himself to defend it 
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with a statement of his critical principles, one of the 
most forceful such declarations on record. In it, he 
noted that: 


The reader deserves an honest opinion. If he 
doesn’t deserve it, give it to him anyway. 
No one who offers a book for sale is sacrosanct. 

By the act of publication and promotion, the 

citizen-human-being forfeits his rights as a non- 

competitor. Having willingly subjected himself to 
judgment, he must accept either praise or blame 
as it follows. 

Poetry is more important than any one poet. 

Serve poetry. 

This credo seems a sufficiently responsible one. 
Whether as a result of its publication or of the heated 
accusations of the avalanche ( “shrill, vituperative writ- 
ing’; “rabies rather than ratiocination”; “biased”; 
“leaves one with a sense of degradation for having 
read it”), the tide of mail turned, and a considerable 
number of readers belatedly agreed with the critic. 

The effect of the episode, however, remains: the 
demonstration of a marketing process in which many 
readers and reviewers are, perhaps unwittingly, ac- 
complices. The process manufactures, promotes and 
circulates books on the tacit assumption that any writ- 
ing good enough to publish is good enough to praise. 


BEHIND THE ASSUMPTION 


Many factors go to make this assumption, and it is 
interesting as well as revealing to examine them. Good- 
natured American optimism, a strong vestigial admira- 
tion for individual ambition and free enterprise is one, 
more creditable than others. In this view, new talent 
deserves encouragement, old talent its habitual due of 
applause, and, after all, publishers have to make a liv- 
ing, too. Something like awe of the printed word is an- 
other; however little Americans are influenced by what 
they read, to say nothing of what they pay others to read 
for them, the professional writer is generally regarded 
as a rather fearsome fellow, one to be respected if not 
really known or admired. Every school child has been 
told often enough that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, and if his personal experience includes no direct 
corroboration of this precept, he still remembers it. 

Still another factor is the frequently remarked dis- 
proportion between literacy and understanding. As one 
critic, Sister Mary Hester, $.$.N.D., recently put it, the 
hallmark of our culture is that “today the illiterates can 
read.” Each year libraries publish statistics proving 
that not the movies, nor radio, nor television can stem 
the march of the American bookworm. Reading as a 
means to education, diversion, know-how, quick culture, 
popularity, good looks, social adjustment and a happy 
marriage seems here to stay. The question, however, is 
who reads what, and how critically. 

Do readers of book reviews expect the reviewer to 
provide information about the merits of the book as 
well as about its contents? If they do, one must con- 
clude that, Mr. Ciardi’s experience notwithstanding, 
book-review readers are not normally a vocal lot. Except 
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under extreme provocation, no appreciable numbers of 
them write letters in praise or damnation of criticism. 
Those who do so are more likely to take issue with a 
reviewer who seems to them unnecessarily harsh than 
to protest that their reviewing fare is too bland. Only 
a handful have gone on record as desiring more dis- 
criminating criticism than that being offered. 

One must look, in fact, to the producers and critics 
themselves for such appraisal of their own field. Ralph 
Thomas of the Book of the Month Club observed last 
year in the Bulletin of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors that “it is acknowledged by the entire 
book trade, but out of delicacy rarely mentioned in 
print, that we have about one adequate review depart- 
ment to every 20 million inhabitants. There are signed 
reviews by the carload in major American newspapers 
that no self-respecting instructor in English would ac- 
cept from an athletic sophomore.” 


SWIMMING AGAINST THE TIDE 


In an article titled “The Decline of Reviewing” in 
The American Scholar (Winter, 1956-57), Geoffrey 
Wagner noted that “while there can be no question of 
the reviewer today not being allowed the free play of 
review, one cannot help observing that the big review 
media seem to employ extremely unexacting and opti- 
mistic men and women. There is even the suspicion 
abroad that a reviewer is dropped like a hot potato 
should he consistently ‘pan’ the books he is sent.” 

Mr. Wagner went on to recall that Louis Bromfield 
once counted 137 books all called “the best novel of 
the year” within a single publishing year in England, 
and to cite two commendatory reviews in the New York 
Times by critics who later reviewed the same books 
less favorably for the Nation and for PMLA (Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association). One of 
these critics, Maxwell Geismar, has since denied that 
his two reviews of Marjorie Morningstar were contra- 
dictory, but other examples of judgments altered in 
favor of honesty or charity would not be hard to find. 

Blame for the situation, if blame is to be placed, lies 
partly with readers and reviewers who, for whatever 
reasons, too readily fall in with the book-production 
process, and partly with review-section editors who 
seem to share a distaste for swimming against tides. 

Mr. Cousins’ defense of Mr. Ciardi read, in part: 
In most other cases, we have been called upon to 
back up our contributor in an argument with an 
author or a publisher or a branch of government or 
an organization. In this case, the controversy is 
inside the magazine itself. Mr. Ciardi’s differences 
are with our readers. Therefore, both parties stand 
on equal ground so far as we are concerned. 


Surely this is a strange statement from the man who 
presumably hired his poetry editor precisely because he 
does not stand on equal ground with his readers. 

Another book-section editor in a major American 
newspaper said, of the Ciardi battle: 


It seems to us that, far from clearing the air, 
pothers of this sort do a disservice to writing and 
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reading generally. Prof. Ciardi surely knows that 

there are at least as many ways of writing a poem 

as there are of skinning a cat... . A demand that 
reviewers be “tough” and have “standards” is too 
frequently the mask of a sterile dogmatism. 

There are, indeed, at least as many ways of writing 
as of skinning a cat, but presumably in cat-skinning as 
in writing a hierarchy of excellence exists. To disallow 
this principle is to level all effort and all achievement, 
to say—as Kenneth Rexroth recently said, again in the 
New York Times—that good poetry exists and has an 
audience because poor poetry exists and has an audi- 
ence. One could argue with more reason that ordinary 
achievement takes its value from extraordinary, and 
that no “good” has validity without reference to a “best.” 


WHAT OF CATHOLIC CRITICISM? 


In the acre of the field of criticism that is Catholic, 
the situation is even more acute. Here, in addition to 
the varieties of dry rot already listed, there is a dearth 
of competence and a confusion of objectives so preva- 
lent that only two or three Catholic periodicals can be 
said to offer criticism consistently worthy of the name. 

Without adequate training or wide reading experi- 
ence, hamstrung by the idea that subject matter alone 
determines moral and esthetic literary quality, blinded 
by fraternal loyalty and a feeling of duty to proselytize, 
a depressing number of Catholic book-critics discredit 
their calling and invite ridicule of their religion. A few 
periodicals understand the function of criticism and 





sometimes publish articles admonishing the reader that 
religious conviction is no certain passport to either 
reading or writing proficiency. Yet reviews appear, 
sometimes in the same issue, to confute this appearance 
of understanding. All too eagerly we are ready to hail 
what Leslie A. Fiedler has called “the sub-novel’—if it 
was written by a Catholic. 

No reviewer can be dispensed from the obligation 
to weigh as fairly as he can the feeble and the mediocre, 
to give them full credit as aspiration. But the concom- 
mitant obligation, to measure them against objective 
levels of excellence as he knows them, is also binding. 
To beg off is to negate the purpose of criticism. 

Whether they are motivated by consideration of com- 
merce, free enterprise, optimism or “charity,” the re- 
views that proclaim or imply that intention is the same 
as achievement, that any book, having been published, 
is the same as any other book, do disservice to writing 
and reading. Edgar Guest is not Richard Wilbur, Rich- 
ard Wilbur is not W. H. Auden, Richard Sullivan is 
not J. F. Powers, J. F. Powers is not J. D. Salinger. To 
pretend that they are equal is dishonest, and to mistake 
them for one another is inept. 

If critics and reviewers are to perform any function 
it must be that of free criticism, and if editors and 
readers have a useful role, it is to separate the men 
from the boys. It has been said that publishers them- 
selves desire this, and that the public does. That these 
statements are more than a pious hope is devoutly to 
be wished. 





BOOKS 


Koestler grapples with his adversaries 
on each level. His criticisms are always 
caustic, sometimes bitter. His opposition 





Does Capital Punishment Work? 


to “legal homicide” is unwavering and 
his logic often devastating. 

One note about Koestler’s presenta- 
tion of his opponents’ arguments: to 








REFLECTIONS ON HANGING 
By Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. 231p. $4.50 


Cesare Beccaria, pioneer among crimi- 
nal-law reformers, set forth the aim of 
a new penology in his general theorem: 
“That every punishment may not be an 
act of violence, committed by one man 
or by many against a single individual.” 
By 1764 he was convinced that capital 
punishment was out of harmony with 
such an aim, but the battle over aboli- 
tion of the death penalty still rages, In 
country after country, to be sure, this 
sentence has been dropped. Strangely 
enough, however, the English-speaking 
nations remain a pocket of resistance to 
abolition. 

Twice in the last quarter-century, the 
British Parliament has debated the issue 
at great length. In his “Afterword” to 
Reflections on Hanging, Sydney Silver- 
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man, M.P., traces some of the tortuous 
Parliamentary processes by which the 
death penalty has come to remain in 
British law. The past two years saw 
a renewal of abolitionist effort that 
carried the cause closer to victory. In 
good part this effort was sparked by 
a series of articles written for the Lon- 
don Observer by Arthur Koestler and 
now presented to the American reader. 
Discussion of capital punishment pro- 
ceeds on several levels. The metaphysi- 
cal and moral suppositions of one’s 
stand pro or con may be under review. 
The juridical processes by which sen- 
tence is imposed may call for scrutiny. 
A history of actual executions, victims 
and executioners, furnishes further mat- 
ter for consideration. Finally, data with 
respect to the alleged -deterrent value 
of the penalty, and its other effects, are 
sometimes available for analysis. 


some they may appear at times so ludi- 
crous as to cause a doubt about the 
accuracy of his description, but a glance 
at the minutes of Parliamentary hear- 
ings on the issue will confirm his account 
of their bland disregard for fact, their 
selective veneration of “tradition” and 
even, on occasion, their astonishing con- 
tempt for sentiment of an authentically 
humanitarian nature. 

Why an American edition of _ this 
volume? Prof. Edmond Cahn, in a 
“Preface for Americans,” points out that 
in 42 of our 48 States the death penalty 
is still a legal sanction. Experience 
teaches that discussion of this issue has 
often been hampered by emotional over- 
tones rising from popular reaction to 
events and political situations of the day. 

The present study, treating of condi- 
tions in a foreign land, is less likely to 
have its impact on American readers 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile)...LAS-C-Ed-N-Sc-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

“Loyola U. (Los Angeles)...... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
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MARQUETTE 


University 


Now in the first year of its fourth 
quarter-century, Marquette Uni- 
versity in Milwaukee, Wis., is a 
fully-accredited, co-educational 
institution offering training and 
degrees in most of the professions. 
The student will find Marquette 
to be a pleasant, tradition-laden 
school thriving in a great Ameri- 
can metropolis. 


Thirty-eight buildings now in 
use at expanding Marquette pro- 
vide excellent libraries, laborato- 
ries and classrooms for a record 
student body of 10,364 and a 
faculty of 948. Ten schools and 
colleges with 74 departments and 
divisions offer students opportuni- 
ties to satisfy their special aca- 
demic interests and talents in un- 
dergraduate and graduate studies, 
and professional training, too. 


Of special interest is the cam- 
pus Vocational Guidance Center. 
One of the first universities to 
recognize the importance of voca- 
tional guidance and placement, 
Marquette boasts three decades 
of background in this field. 











distorted in that manner, while its basic 
lesson is universal and may well stir 
many minds to a re-examination of pub- 
lic policy and criminal law. 

In 1956 in the United States, 65 
prisoners were executed under civil 
authority. Supporters of the death pen- 
alty may point out that this is but a 
third of the number executed in 1936, 
and may feel that criticism of the pen- 
alty is thus somehow deflected. These 
figures, however, carry the same impli- 
cations as those of fifty or a hundred 
years past. 

Behind the statistics lurk the troub- 
ling questions: from these executions 
was there in fact a deterrent effect on 
murder and rape rates; why was the 
racial differential in execution rates so 
far out of line with current population 
distribution; in how many cases was the 
juridical determination of guilt contrary 
to fact; how well, in these instances, can 
society be said to have satisfied its 
obligations to the offender and to the 
community? 

If Koestler has right on his side in 
any degree, those questions must con- 
cern each of us, for 
range, through hired deputies, for pull- 
ing the lever or pressing the button.” 
His book capably summarizes the case 
against capital punishment. In view of 
recent efforts in California, Missouri and 
Connecticut to redefine public policy on 
the practice, Reflections on Hanging de- 
serves wide attention and careful exam- 
ination. Donatp R. CAMPION 


Religion in Society 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
By Edward Duff, S.J. Association Press. 
3338p. $7.50 


Protestants and Catholics alike have 
welcomed this penetrating and sympa- 
thetic study. The World Council is rela- 
tively new, with less than ten years of 
formal existence. It has faced enormous- 
ly difficult problems. Its membership is 
widely diverse both in dogma and na- 
tional background, including as it does 
members from behind the Iron Curtain. 

In spite of these handicaps, the Coun- 
cil has made significant progress in its 
two great assemblies, that of Amsterdam 
in 1948 and that of Evanston, IIl., in 
1954. Its better work has been in the 
field of international relations. Less was 
accomplished in the area of socio-eco- 
nomic problems. 

Statements on international issues 
cover a wide range of topics, The Coun- 
cil favored the work of the United Na- 
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tions, while recognizing the limitations 
of that body. The Council’s Central 
Committee endorsed UN intervention 
in Korea. The Council has endorsed a 
declaration of human rights, the pro- 
grams of technical assistance of the 
UN, work with refugees and children, 
limitation of national sovereignty and 
recognition of the economic interdepen- 
dence of the world community. 

Less satisfactory was its equivocal 
stand on communism. This was partly 
explained by the desire not to embarrass 
members from Iron-Curtain countries. 
Its temporizing in this matter also re- 
flected the views of Professor Karl Barth, 
who felt that churches should rise above 
the power-struggles of this world. 

In the socio-economic field, the Coun- 
cil utilized the concept of a responsible 
society. Such a society reflects duties as 
well as rights. It differs both from lais- 
sez-faire capitalism and from commu- 
nism. Its ideal is a Christian society in 
which centers of power are widely dif- 
fused, 

The Council was less successful in 
specifying in detail how the idea of 
responsibility is applied to such key 
institutions as property and the state. 


Here the contrast with the treatment of 
international problems is most evident. 
In dealing with world issues, the Council 
did not hesitate to treat the institutions 
that carry out the concepts of world 
responsibility, but it was vague and 
indefinite in treating economic institu- 
tions. 

It would not be fair to overempha- 
size shortcomings. Much progress was 
made in the six years between the two 
assemblies. This was the more remark- 
able when one considers the dogmatic 
obstacles that the Council faced. East- 
ern Orthodoxy apparently does not have 
a social philosophy. Of the strictly Prot- 
estant churches, some hold the natural- 
law viewpoint that is so strong in Catho- 
lic social teaching. But others prefer the 
Barthian approach, insisting that each 
individual derive his own inspiration 
from the Scriptures. Considering these 
handicaps, it is remarkable that so much 
has been achieved, 

Fr. Duff does far more than merely 
record what was said and done at the 
various meetings. He also interprets 
with sympathy and insight. He achieves 
an orderly and interesting presentation 
of matters that are often complex. And 


he writes with clarity and wit. This 
book deserves a wide circle of readers 
among both Protestants and Catholics 
interested in “the social consequences 
of religious truth.” Joun F. Cronin 


THE WORD 


You will know them by the fruit they 
yield. Can grapes be plucked from 
briers, or figs from thistles? (Matt. 7:16; 
Gospel for the seventh Sunday after 
Pentecost). 





In today’s Gospel, an excerpt from the 
Sermon on the Mount, our wise and 
loving Lord sets before us, in measured 
terms, a double warning. He warns us, 
first, against being deceived; next, 
against being self-deceived. In both in- 
stances the test of truth and authenticity 
is identical: men—all men: we, you, I— 
are to be esteemed and valued not ac- 
cording to their words, but according 
to their deeds. One thinks, perhaps, of 
the prosaic philosophical axiom, Contra 
factum non valet argumentatio: against 
a fact (literally, a deed) no amount of 
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1. THE DAY CHRIST DIED 
HARPER, $3.95 


. CROWN OF GLORY 
HAWTHORN, $4.95 


3. THE CASE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY 
PANTHEON, $3.75 


. A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
HANOVER HOUSE, $4 


By Jim Bishop 
By Hatch & Walshe 
By Juliana Wadham 


By Philip Hughes 


. THE LIVING GOD 
PANTHEON, $2.75 


By Romano Guardini 


. INNER SEARCH 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


7. THE POPE SPEAKS 
PANTHEON, $4.50 


By Hubert Van Zeller 


By Michael Chinigo 


. THE NUN'S STORY 


ATLANTIC—LITTLE, BROWN, $4 By Kathryn Hulme 


The stores listed below report 
their best-selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 
the geographical spread of_ the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 
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. WINDOW IN THE WALL 
SHEED & WARD, $2.75 


THE RELUCTANT ABBESS 
SHEED & WARD, $3.75 


By Ronald A. Knox 


By Margaret Trouncer 
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argument is of any use. More modern 
and sporting minds may rather reflect 
that what the racing people call per- 
formance charts do possess undoubted 
value; though not necessarily for the 
average bettor. 

So, then, the attachment, the devo- 
tion, the love of the Catholic layman for 
the Catholic Church will be measured 
simply by the man’s deeds or perform- 
ance; by what he does for the Church. 

Two difficulties at once arise, both of 
which have been repeatedly noted be- 
fore this. The first difficulty is that the 
layman may be unwilling to work, actu- 
ally and directly, for the Church. The 
other is that the layman may not really 
be permitted, in any full sense, to work 
for the Church. 

One may conjecture that these twin 
problems share about equal responsibil- 
ity for whatever lag there is in the evolu- 
tion of the layman to maturity in the 
contemporary Church; though individ- 
ual opinions on this point will naturally 
be colored or possibly inflamed by per- 
sonal experience. But is it gratuitously 
optimistic to suppose that both compli- 
cations are gradually, if slowly, respond- 
ing to patient and enlightened treatment 
by well-disposed priests and laymen, 
under the strong, subtle breathing of 
the Holy Spirit? 

Unquestionably, it is the hour for 
more and more of the competent Cath- 
olic laity to set aside a certain amount 
of actual time by the clock and actual 
labor of the hands and head in the strict 
interests of Holy Mother Church; just 
as these fine men set aside a certain 
amount of their income for the Church. 

Correspondingly, it is more than time 
for us of the clergy to start employing 
the Catholic layman as a respected and 
able partner in a huge, holy enterprise 
that is of crucial concern to both of us. 
For too long, surely, we have innocently 
and absent-mindedly used the layman 
rather as an errand-boy: to fetch the 
beer and pretzels and cigarettes, and 
occasionally to second a motion. 

We none of us need labor under any 
illusion. Nothing in this valley of tears 
is altogether simple, and the problem 
of the layman in the Church will en- 
counter yet further complications. The 
crew of Peter’s bark, though never mu- 
tinous, thank God, has its wardroom 
differences and rumblings in the fore- 
castle, as well as its own brand of 
scuttlebutt. We shall still have the earn- 
est but reactionary cleric, and the hot- 
eyed layman with frustrated episcopal 
pretensions. But never fear; the mighty 
breath—spiritus—which speeds this holy 
bark will never die down. Come, Holy 
Spirit! VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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TELEVISION 








Sometimes the effects of television upon 
young viewers can be hideous. The 
cheapness and the blatant commercial- 
ism imposed on children’s minds during 
many of the programs that they watch 
are enough to give parents and educa- 
tors cause for concern. 

But there is a brighter side to tele- 
vision’s influence on youngsters. Not all 
that they see and hear on their home 
screens is pernicious. And while most 
of the trash leaves no lasting impression, 
many of the programs provide valuable 
information that is retained by the 
young viewers long afterwards. 

In order to determine what good re- 
sults television had during the last year 
on one group of four children, ranging 


| in age from 8 to 14 years, a survey was 


conducted among them. All of these 
children are temporarily beyond the 
influence of a TV set. They are spending 
a vacation in the country, where their 
recreation is limited to old-fashioned 
pursuits such as swimming, fishing, 
other outdoor games and reading. 

The 14-year-old, a boy about to enter 
high school, recalled the following 
knowledge that had been absorbed be- 
tween watching cowboy films and crime 
thrillers: 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge did 
not believe that the United Nations 
forces would ever replace the troops 
now occupying Germany, 

The atom, besides being used for 
destruction, has also many peaceful ap- 
plications. 

New York’s waterfront workers are 
extremely religious men. Their occupa- 
tion is the second most dangerous, the 
first being mining. 

Photography can be a_ successful 
hobby without expensive equipment 
through the proper understanding of 
light and shadows. 

He also remembered programs about: 
1) the workings of a modern dairy 
farm; 2) the life, beliefs and hardships 
of the Mormons in the days of Brigham 
Young; 3) the life of animals and rep- 
tiles in the swamplands of the southern 
United States. 

The 10-year-old, a_ girl, recalled 
learning about: 1) clouds and how they 
indicate weather; 2) how a fire can be 
extinguished by smothering it, rather 
than by spraying water on it; 3) the way 
to swim; 4) how to play hop-scotch 
(from the Steve Allen show, of all 
things). 

A 9-year-old girl in the group first 
remembered a program that sought to 
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teach children how to overcome shyness. 
It went this way, she said: “You stand 
and listen to what people say. You'll 
get interested in the conversation. Soon 
youll start talking and it will come na- 
tural to you.” 

The same girl remembered another 
television program that told her that 
scenes of the Nativity showing snow on 
the ground were not accurate, since it 
never really snowed in the part of the 
world where Bethlehem is located. 

She also found out that cowboys don’t 
really fight but just pretend to hit each 
other. 

The final contributor, an 8-year-old 
boy, learned something about modeling 
with clay. He discovered also that “Peter 
Pan’s real name is Mary Martin.” And 
he has developed a certain interest in 
news programs because, as he says, “On 
the news you learn when they're going 
to bomb you.” 

So children’s television watching can- 
not be called a total waste of time. 











Occasionally they learn something of | 


value that makes them stop and think. 
And, happily, these things tend to stay 
with them long after the inanities have 
been forgotten. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER (20th 





Century-Fox) is a remake of Love Affair, | 


that notable tear-jerking romance which 
charmed the distaff side of the audience 
half a generation ago. There is every 
reason to believe that the present ver- 
sion, reworked by the original director, 
Leo McCarey, will do likewise. 

The story concerns the transforma- 
tion wrought in two unadmirable people 
—an impecunious international playboy 
(Cary Grant) on his way to marry an 
heiress, and the mistress of a tycoon 
(Deborah Kerr)—when they fall in love 
with one another. They part for a six- 
months’ probationary attempt to be self- 
supporting. The’r live-haprily-ever-atter 
reunion is indefinitely postponed, how- 
ever, when the girl is crippled in an 
accident on her way to their appointed 
rendezvous. The hero does a great deal 
of painting, the heroine takes up social 
work in a slum parish and both indulge 
in much stiff-upper-lip gallantry before 
they end in each other’s arms. 

One can argue (quite futilely) that 
professional fortune-hunters and kept 
women are not quite so engaging as the 
picture makes them seem; or that the 
heroine’s apartment in her supposedly 
poverty-stricken days is tastefully ele- 
gant; or that the settlement-house ur- 
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New York 11, N. Y. 














TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subiects. 
New authors are welcome. Write today for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1} 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 2° 








MEMO 
5,000 America surveys have been mailed 
out. “Thank you again” to the 1,700 of you 
who have already sent back such helpful 
facts and valued comments. May we please 
have the other 3,300 by August 2nd? 
Thank you. 
The America Business Office 





WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 
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No. 572 


GUIDE TO 
THE BIBLE 


An introduction to the study of Holy Scripture. 
Published under the direction of A. Robert and 
A. Tricot, Professors of Sacred Scripture at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris. English translation 
prepared under the direction of Edward P. Arbez, 
S.S., Professor of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, and Martin R. P. McGuire, Professor of 
Greek and Latin at the Catholic University of 
America. 
“In short, you have here the latest, the 
most important, and the best in Scripture 
by the most outstanding Catholic authors of 
the last decade.’’ (Dominicana) 


B8vo (5/2" x 9"). 


oe ee ee $5.50 
error $6.00 
No. 680 

A Treatise on Ascetical and Mystical Theology 
by A. Tanquerey. A book of everlasting interest. 
oe oe one en as $5.50 
No. 645 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


By F. J. Thonnard, A.A., translated from the 
French by Edward A. Maziarz, CPP. 
“This is an excellent philosophical presenta- 
tion of the major trends, schools and leaders 


of Western philosophic thought.” (Review 
for Religious) 

1074 pages 

RUM Ee Eee re he ie $6.50 


DISCOVERY IN 
THE JUDEAN DESERT 


New English translation of Les Manuscrits du 
Desert de Juda hy Géza Vermés, a book which has 
become Europe’s standard book on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 
““A work of great value.” (America) 

237 pages 

EN os cine sche bile Gat and paces eee $5.00 
No. 112 


THE HOURS OF 
THE DAY of the 
Roman Breviary 


Latin/English Diurnal. A handy volume (4%” x 


6%” x 1%”) printed in black and red on India 
paper. 

1500 pages 

DED snus <éh esas ecaesaucioneer $8.25 
ME cs bsccuiswcwaen sie eckoote $10.50 


At your booksellers or: 


DESCLEE 


COMPANY, INC. 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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chins are in poor imitation of Going My 
Way. The overwhelming facts of the 
matter are that the script is charmingly 
written and that it is acted with un- 
believable deftness and conviction by as 
talented and incandescent a pair of ro- 
mantic players as the screen ever united. 

Though the picture may be sheer 
escapism it is also well-nigh irresistible, 
boasting, in addition to its main features, 
such incidental attractions as beautiful 
clothes, color and CinemaScope photog- 
raphy of two continents, and a more per- 
suasive advertisement for the liner 
Constitution than was ever furnished by 
the former Grace Kelly. [L of D: A-II] 


THE RISING OF THE MOON (War- 
ner) is an off-beat tribute to the Irish 
national character put together by di- 


rector John Ford in a seemingly rather | 


offhand manner during a visit to Ireland. 


It is made up of adaptations of three | 


separate literary pieces, at least two of 
them classics in their fields, acted by 
an Abbey Theatre cast and photo- 
graphed in a black-and-white style that 
accentuates the stark and rocky aspects 
of Irish topography. 

The first episode is based on Frank 
O’Connor’s short story “The Majesty of 
the Law.” It features Noel Purcell as 
a man who would rather go to prison 
than pay what he considers an unjust 
fine, and Cyril Cusack as the reluctant 
arresting police officer. Unfortunately, 
its points about Irish pride and rugged 
individualism are made almost entirely 


in terms of static conversation, which is | 


not effective on the screen. The third 
tale also concerns a troubled policeman 
(Denis O'Dea), this time debating 
whether he should abet the escape of 
a condemned patriot during the Black 
and Tan period. His problem occurs in 
a very much expanded and rather pre- 
tentious version of Lady Gregory’s 
charming and elliptical two-character 
playlet, The Rising of the Moon. 
Between these serious pieces is sand- 
wiched a bit of organized lunacy en- 
titled “A Minute’s Wait.” Its author is 
given as Martin J. McHugh, and its 
account of the comic crises that keep 
a provincial train waiting for thirty 
times one minute at a local station is full 
of the eloquence of everyday Irish 
speech, the magnificence of Irish con- 
tempt for petty regulations and the 
topsy-turvy logic of the Irish outlook on 
life. A great many people will find it 
hilarious, but it represents the portrait 
of the Irish that some Irish-Americans 
objected to in The Quiet Man. 
[L of D: A-I] 
Morra WALsH 
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20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ABERRANT, IMMORAL, OR UNCON. 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank 
R. Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The 
Creighton University School of Medicine, 
Two dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 


Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My _hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- | 


come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross |” 


Mission. Durham. North Carolina. 














LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB) 


LINEN and other beautiful linens by the | 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 4 
Altar Linens made to your specifications, © 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore | 








—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
without taking a job or putting in regular | 
hours and without experience. $50 to $200 


can be yours by showing Regal Christmas 
Cards to friends, neighbors, co-workers. So 
unusually beautiful they sell on sight. Write 
for FREE Christmas card album and san- 
ple boxes on approval. REGAL GREET: 
INGS, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 


little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





HELP WANTED. Catholic lay person with 
seme knowledge of theology and foreign 
languages to manage Foreign Book De 


partment, Newman Bookshep, Washington, © 


D. C. Adequate salary. Wire or telephone 
Westminster, Maryland, Tilden 8-7880. 
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EVE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years ef experience are at 
your service, te give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff. Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Maryland 
COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 

OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10. MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS TITE DEAN 





New Jersev 


Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-lHudson 
All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ig oe 


Newburgh 








New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 





Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


rARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Cunducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
tieart ot Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Conters A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medicai 
Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Peaagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in_all departments. Athletics. 
a Lg Oo 221 East 71st Street, New 
or : 


Alse in Quebec City, Canada. Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilsen 
Parks. larrytowu. N. Y.; Fitth Ave. ang 
84th St New York. N. Y. Address Rever. 
ena Motaer. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Grea: Soeutt 
Bay. ie year 
Write for i og 

Box T, Oakdale, L. |., New Yort 








Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to see college. Music and 
art. 2 years A.A., A.S., degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Vocations 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 7], N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 


Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


- One half hour from Grand Central Station. 


New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








Graymoor F sang 


Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 


Please send me cea obligation your 
literature in regard to [] Priesthood 
O Brotherhood. 


INNING ov atsie al ook as) Speed ae re ey Age... 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. hood in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Naverian Col- 
lege. Box X, Silver Spring, 
Marylaid. 








HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do | 
have a vocation? ... Can I be a 
priest? . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


North Easton, Massachusetts 
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RULES 


To join, select any two books from the 
list in the next column. Pay only the price 
for one book—$2.98. All selections cost 
you only $2.98. Each month you will re- 
ceive book reviews in advance, a selection 
card already addressed, offering alternate 
selections or easy rejection of any or all 
selections. Keep the card and you receive 
the current selection. Postage paid by us; 
bill is attached. Return the card and we 
carry out willingly your request as 
marked. You may cancel at any time. You 
may return any book not ordered. We 
suspend shipment if two books in succes- 
sion are not paid for. Minimum bother. 


Low prices. Good books! 


The 
finest 
Stories 


Nj 
SEAN 
O'FAOLAIN 


BOOKS 


LIST PRICE 

(J The Finest Stories of 

Sean) Paniain «. oo)... oa 
(] The White Fathers 

by Glenn D. Kittler ...... 
(] The Case of Cornelia Connelly 

by Juliana Wadham ...... 
(] The Victory of Father Karl 

PE NOD TOES 5a Veen 0s: 
(0 Sundays from Two to Six 

by Virginia Abaunza ...... 
(J The Last Crusader 

by Louis de Wohl ........ 
(0 The Centuries of Santa Fe 

by Paul Horgan .......... 









CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
SELECTION 


These twenty-seven stories are selecteg 
from thirty years of writing by one of th 
most gifted storytellers in our language 
Eight have never been published in book 
before. 


All are gems. A few are unforgettabh 
gripping. Several are genuinely fung 
Three are earthy, but handled in good tas 
These people are real! The author con 
bines two great gifts, rare insight ing 
human character with its greatness and 
weakness and compassion for people wif 
all their faults. 





A few cautions. You won't be able 
put this book down. You will want tof 
read several of these stories. You will ret 
ommend the book to others. It is not fof 
children. It is not a history of Ireland, 
pictures selected individuals: young, ol 
priests, nuns, brothers, lovers, mothef 
rebels. They are not a cross-section but 
selection; not typical so much as individ 
They tell, not how all people should 
but how some do act. For mature love 
of good stories. 


a 
Little, Brown, Boston % 


CBC Members Only: $29 


Atlantic 
List $4.75 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. 727 

70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. — 
Enroll me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me 
books checked on left at special introductory price 
$2.98. I understand all selections cost members of 
$2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter monthly 
nouncing each selection. I am free to accept or reje 
it and I may at any time cancel my memberships 
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